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THE EDUCATORS OPPORTUNITY AND DUTY. 


L is the prevailing impression that, politically speaking, we 
have fallen upon evil times; that the country is now pass- 
ing through a period of demoralization such as has never be- 
fore been experienced. There are some grounds to justify 
this impression. Beginning with the unearthing of the Tam- 
many ring frauds five years ago, there has been a steady suc- 
cession of similar discoveries and revelations all over the 
country, until people have sickened over the details, and asked 
one another if there was to be no end to this business. 

Entire legislative bodies have proved venal, unblushingly or 
covertly conferring the power upon individuals to successfully 
peculate and divide. Invaluable franchises have been given to 
private corporations without any return tothe public. Colossal © 
robberies have been perpetrated upon the country through 
Credit Mobilia and subsidy schemes. Reputations established 
by years of seeming integrity have been suddenly blasted, and 
men whom the people trusted and respected have dropped 
disgraced and dishonored from their elevated positions. 

It is not difficult to find an explanation for this demoraliza- 
tion and corruption which are everywhere cropping out in the 
public service. The primary cause is due to the growing indif- 
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ference to and disrelish for public duty. Time was, only a few 
years ago, when office-holding was looked upon in the United 
States in the same honorable light as it is now regarded in 
European countries. Twenty years since it was the ambition 
of boys at school to rise to positions of eminence in the public 
service, and to bear an active part in the management of public 
affairs. Parents developed and encouraged what they regarded 
as a laudable desire among their children to become Congress- 
men, and to hold other public positions. Now the tendency is 
to dissuade them from this, to turn their tastes and inclinations 
into other channels. There is a general disposition to dispar- 
age politics and public life, and to regard public officials as. 
dishonest until they are shown to be otherwise. The whole 
tone of public sentiment has undergone such a change that it 
is now in some quarters almost regarded as disreputable to 
attend a political caucus for the purpose of placing good men 
in nomination, while to accept a nomination is to insure the 
criticisms and frowns of those who regard themselves as emi- 
nently respectable. . 

Such a condition of affairs brings the natural fruits. Good 
men stand aloof, and the corrupt and the dishonest rush in to 
possess the offices and to make the laws. There will be no 
change for the better until public sentiment undergoes a 
change; until men cease to boast that they know nothing 
about public affairs and care less ; until they realize their duties 
and responsibilities as citizens in a democracy, and are willing to 
assume them. No mere political “revolutions” or party vic- 
tories or changes, will remedy the evil. The supplanting of 
one set of office-holders or legislators with another will not 
bring reform, so long as people continue to look on indiffer- 
ently while the bilge water of the Republic floods the avenues 
to office. 

We have little hopes that a change can be brought about 
among the voters of to-day. They are, as a general thing, too 
confirmed in their prejudices against the public service, or too 
absorbed in their money-making, or too indifferent to the wel- 
fare of the State to be aroused to the importance of turning 
over a new leaf, and taking into their own hands the reins of 
government—national, State, and local. 

We look, however, to the boys of to-day—the voters of to- 
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morrow—to inaugurate such a change in public sentiment and 
conduct as will place office-holding and office-holders upon a 
far different plane from that which they occupy to-day. And 
how is this to be done? We answer, by making inthe future 
the science of government one of the leading studies in all our 
schools. Teachers have a grand opportunity here vouchsafed 
them for aiding to overthrow and end the demoralization and 
corruption prevailing in the land. They should, beginning 
with their youngest pupils, interest them in the study of gov- 
ernment, familiarize them with the duties of public servants, 
from the village trustee to the U.S. Senator, point out the un- 
fortunate results which follow neglect to attend to one’s duties 
as a citizen, and rekindle the honorable ambition which youth 
once experienced to serve thé public in an official capacity. 
This done, and the rising generation of boys will, unlike their. 
fathers, do their duty in the primaries and at the polls, consent 
to accept of nominations for office, unless too onerous, and be 
willing to bear the brunt of the public service for a short time 
at least. 

Arrived at manhood with such ideas and purposes, and they 
will very soon drive the public plunderers to the rear, and in- 
augurate real civil service reform. 

We trust to see these suggestions acted upon, not only by 
professional educators but by all who have anything to do in 
molding the tastes and inclinations of the young. 

Professor Sumner, of Yale College, has set a good example 
by delivering a discourse to young men, in which he urges 
them to turn their attention to public affairs. The views 
expressed by him should be given a wide circulation. Some 
time since, Whitelaw Reid delivered an address before a literary 
society of one of the New England colleges, wherein he urged 
that such studies should be pursued in our schools as will 
prepare the youth for public duties. He has advocated 
similar views in the Zribune. We hope his example will be 
followed by other journalists through the country. The Press 
can render powerful aid in this direction, by constantly impress- 
ing upon educators the importance of the subject. 
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A TALK ABOUT COAT. 
a8. 


T a later date, when investigations had been extended, 

and the facts were better understood, another theory 

was broached. This, the peat-bog theory, seeks to explain 

everything by reference to the phenomena of modern peat- 
bogs. E 

In damp, low grounds, of moist, cool climates, certain plants 
of the lower orders, with trees which prefer damp soil, will 
cause avast accumulation of vegetable material, if undisturbed 
during long periods. Such a deposit can be formed only under 
water, for, if the decaying matter be unprotected and exposed 
to the atmosphere, the decomposition will be complete, and all 
combustible portions of the wood will be returned to the air. 
Under water this operation is partially checked, and under 
ordinary circumstances a peat-bog will be formed. Let such a 
bog be covered by a heavy layer of sand or mud, deprived of 
its moisture, and compressed, and it would give a bed of com- 
mon coal, in every way analogous to a coal-seam. 

The arguments in favor of this theory are especially strong, 
as, for the most part, they are derived from consideration of 
the intimate structure of coal itself. The coal is usually so 
pure as to show that no admixture of clay or foreign matter 
has occurred. True, it is not simply carbon, otherwise we 
would have no ash, and the amount of ash is greater than that 
of ordinary wood. This, however, as we shall see shortly, is 
easily explained on chemical principles. This purity of the 
coal is believed to show that the covering water must have 
been without sediment, other than finely-divided vegetable 
matter. 

The enormous extent of some individual coal-beds is also in 
point. We have seen that the Pittsburg seam now underlies 
an area of fourteen thousand square miles; that its original 
extent was probably ninety thousand square miles; and that 
this whole space was covered by a layer of coal from two to 
fourteen or fifteen feet thick. One cannot conceive of a mere 
estuary so large as this, or of a river so immense as to bring 
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down at one flood, material sufficient to form a layer of 
vegetable matter over the whole area, nowhere less than forty 
feet thick, and in a large portion of the space one hundred and 
twenty feet ; for eight feet of ordinary vegetable accumulation 
would make but one foot of bituminous coal. Indeed, there is 
reason to doubt whether all the forests of our great continent, 
if swept off at once and carried into the sea, would suffice to 
form the Pittsburg coal alone. Much less would this have 
been possible in the Coal Period, when our continent practically 
extended but a short distance south from the great lakes. In 
this connection we may note, also, the persistence of thin 
seams, mere films extending over great spaces of hard rock, as 
inconsistent with any but the bog theory. 

The enormous thickness of some coal-seams, considered in 
connection with the wonderful compression which they have 
suffered, is fatal to any theory other than that the vegetation 
grew on the spot where it was converted into coal. 

As already stated, the roof-shales contain numerous impres- 
sions of leaves, twigs, and bark, preserving not only the general 
outlines, but also the minutest markings. These remains are 
never found in the underclay, and rarely in the coal itself. 
Such is precisely the condition which we would find in a peat- 
bog overflowed by mud. A section of this bog would show 
us on top the leaves and twigs entangled in the mud, fresh and 
undecomposed, while below the mass of vegetable matter 
would be structureless, made up of separate cells, and in thin 
layers. No such arrangement of leaves, no such lamination 
could have resulted from drift-wood. That would give us only 
a rude stratum of carbonized logs, the imbedded raft. 

That in some localities, at least, the vegetation grew where 
it was afterward converted into coal must be evident to the 
most obstinate unbeliever. Not infrequently the trunks of 
trees remain attached to their roots in the underclay in such a 
manner as to leave no room for doubt. By means of this clay 
Dr. Dawson discovered sixty distinct levels of vegetation in 
the South Joggins coal-field, and in twenty of these the stumps 
remain standing as they grew. 

This theory explains satisfactorily every phenomenon of a 
single coal-bed, but fails to account for the alternation of 
strata. Professor H. D. Rogers supposed that the great ocean 
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shore of the Coal Period was fringed with broad, flat swamps 
covered by vegetation, and looking out upon a shallow sea. 
For a long period peat was formed in quiet upon these savan- 
nas. But at length an earthquake occurred, disturbing the 
level of the swamps, on the one hand, and that of the ocean 
bottom, on the other. The receding wave would drain the 
waters from the marsh, the muddy soil would be stirred up, 
the leaves and twigs lying on the surface would be mingled 
with the silt, and a layer of mud filled with leaves would cover 
the swamp. Presently the sea, returning with impetuous force, 
and rolling over the marsh, would reach the mainland, and 
there uproot forest, wash up the soil, and abrade all frag- 
mentary materials in its path. Retiring violently, it would 
carry with it this material, and spread it over the marsh in a 
promiscuous layer. This would be repeated, each time with 
less force, until at length only the finer material would be held 
in suspension. This, with the more buoyant portions of vege- 
"tation, quietly subsiding, would reproduce the original condi- 
tion of things. A new morass would be formed, and peat 
would again accumulate. During the whole period of peat 
formation, a continued subsidence took place, occasionally 
more abrupt than usual, as appears from overlying limestones, 
and occasionally interrupted by elevations, as shown by the 
proximity of limestones below the coal. , 

This theory, elaborated only after years of careful examina- 
tions, is weak in the most important particular. It fails to 
account for the plant-bearing roof-shale. If the earthquake 
wave poured in with sufficient energy to uproot trees far 
inland, it certainly would not omit to carry with it the thin 
covering of mud and leaves, as well as to tear up the marsh to 
a considerable depth. The supposed method of restoring 
vegetation is quite inadequate, as the plants upon which Prof. 
Rogers relies were only the roots, of which we find remains in 
the underclays. As these belonged to land plants, they were 
not likely to endure long soaking in either fresh or salt 
water. ‘ 

Observations during late years have led geologists generally 
to regard the coal series as a delta formation. For illustration 
of this, let us take the Appalachian region. According to 
Stevenson, this great basin was divided into two parts in its 
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northern extension, the western division being continuous with 
what is now known as the Great Bituminous Trough, and the 
eastern, lying east from the Alleghany Mountains, and embrac- 
ing that area in which we find the fragmentary anthracite and 
semi-bituminous basins. Let us now follow the history of the 
western division during the latter portion of the Coal Period, 
as given by that geologist. 

Here we had an arm of the sea extending northward through 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, whose eastern shore was in the vicinity 
of the Alleghany Mountains, and its western shore a low ridge 
passing through central Ohio, from Cincinnati to Lake Erie. 
Rivers came in from all sides, bringing down silt and coarser 
detritus. Especially was this the case on the east, where the 
land was high and the material coarse. On the west the land 
was low, the streams sluggish, and the rocks fine-grained, so 
that for a time comparatively little material was brought down. 
On the east and northeast sides of this bay was a great marsh, 
while the water of the bay was shallow. 

The material brought down by the rivers from the east 
gradually filled up the basin, and pushed the water seaward. 
On this new land the marsh pushed westward, and finally 
reached the other side. After this had been completed, a 
general sinking of the area began. New land was fitted for 
the marsh by being rendered’ constantly wet, and so, as the 
subsidence went on, the marsh crept inland on each side. 
Meanwhile the streams had been carrying their material into 
the bay, which, by means of the sinking, had again stretched 
northward. In course of time the subsidence ceased, the delta 
was again completed, and the marsh advanced seaward on the 
newly-formed land, as before. This series of operations was 
again and again repeated, until not less than ten beds of coal 
were formed above the one first referred to. In this way the 
first coal of the group, now referred to, became the origin of 
all the rest. . 

Viewing the phenomena in the light of this theory, there is 
little difficulty in explaining the regular and gradual thinning 
out of coal-beds. The main basis of this hypothesis, that of | 
secular subsidence, is in full accordance with facts observed 
elsewhere. Reef-making polyps cannot work at a depth of 
more than one hundred feet below the surface of the water, 
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‘and the reef grows in height only one-eighth of an inch per 
annum. But some of these reefs are two thousand feet thick, 
so that there must have -been a subsidence to that extent. 
This could not have exceeded an average of one-eighth of an 
inch per annum, otherwise the polyps would have been 
destroyed. It must have extended continuously, or secularly, 
over a period of nearly two hundred thousand years. 

Let us now endeavor to ascertain approximately the time 
required to bring about these conditions, as we seethem. We 
shall find most tangible proof that the time of geological opera- 
tions is inconceivably long, just as the space of astronomical 
operations is inconceivably great. 

According to the observations of Boussingault, luxuriant 
vegetation in the tropics takes from the atmosphere fifty tons 
of carbon per acre inacentury. This carbon, so compressed 
as to be of the specific gravity of ordinary. coal, and evenly 
spread out, would make a layer one-half inch thick. This is 
one century’s work, amid the most favorable circumstances. 
The average aggregate thickness of the coal-seams is not far 
from seventy feet, or sixteen hundred and eighty half-inches. 
For the production of the coal alone, then, one hundred and 
sixty-eight thousands of years would be required. But this 
estimate is far too small, for a large proportion of the carbon 
thus abstracted is returned to:the atmosphere, and the re- 
mainder only is available for conversion into coal. Were the 
transporting power of the ancient rivers equal to that of the 
Ganges to-day, three hundred and seventy-five thousands of 
years would be needed to produce the sandstones and shales 
of the South Joggins coal-field, whose area is only thirty-six 
hundred square miles. If the Mississippi had done the work, 
two millions of years would barely have sufficed. It is by no 
means likely that the ancient rivers had a power equal to that 
of either of the rivers referred to, as the continent was still 
small. 

Coal, we have said, is of vegetable origin. ‘Not only do we 
find leaves in the roof-shales above, roots in the clay below, 
and trunks piercing the coal-bed, but, in the coal itself, the 
microscope detects the separated cells, and proves the exist- 
ence of occasional logs of -woods, such as we find in the peat- 
bogs of to-day. Aside from this, every gradation of the change 
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from wood to coal can be observed. In bogs, the peat envelops 
charred or semi-bituminized wood. At Brandon, Vt., we find 
the lignite, or brown coal, still retaining its woody structure 
and appearance, but of dark brown color. Near Richmond, 
Va., we have a highly bituminous coal; while in the coal series 
one obtains every variety, from the hardest anthracite to the 
fattest caking coals. Our peat-bogs alone give satisfactory 
evidence, since at the bottom, under heavy pressure, the peat 
resembles coal, while in the open and deserted pits, a substance 
occurs, very similar to cannel. 

The incombustible matter, or ash, varies, in coal of good 
quality, from two to ten per cent. If the proportion be 
greater, the coal is impure. In wood the ash is less than in 
coal, varying from one-fourth to two per cent., though in the 
leaves, during autumn, it is from six to eleven per cent. In 
dried vegetable matter the ash averages barely two per cent. 
The best of coal usually contains more than this; but we must 
remember that the gaseous elements of the wood, together 
with a portion of the carbon, disappear during the conversion 
into coal; while the non-volatile substances, forming the ash, 
do not decrease. 

The combustible matter consists of non-volatile carbon and 
the volatile bitumen. These are easily separable by heat, and 
the latter yields our illuminating gas. Its proportion varies 
from zero, in the anthracites, to forty-three per cent. in the 
fattest coals. This difference in constitution is due, in part, to 
the circumstances under which the coal was formed, and, in 
part, to changes induced after formation. 

Woody tissues consist of three chemical elements—carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen; the first a solid, the others gases. In 
the conversion into coal, the greater portion of the gaseous 
elements goes off as water; some carbon unites with a part of 
the oxygen, to form carbon dioxide, and some with a part of 
the hydrogen, to form carbureted hydrogen. With the re- 
maining hydrogen and oxygena portion of the carbon unites, to 
form bitumen, while the rest of it remains uncombined. Most 
of the carbon dioxide and carbureted hydrogen escapes to the 
open air; but not infrequently these gases are sealed up in the 
coal, until some unfortunate miner sets them free. In such 
case, the former is the dreaded choke-damp, which strangles 
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him, while the latter, the equally dreaded fire-damp, igniting at 
his lamp, explodes, and blows him into pieces. 

All the facts, geological as well as chemical, tend to show 
that ordinary bituminous coal is the normal coal, and that 
anthracite is produced by agencies acting on it after its form- 
ation. The phenomena of the Appalachian region show that 
heat causes the change. In any gas-works one may observe 
the separation of the volatile constituents, which pass off as 
gas, leaving the carbon in the retort as coke. Precisely the 
same in nature. Anthracite coal is never found except in 
regions where the strata are distorted, and in such regions 
none but anthracite coal occurs. In eastern Pennsylvania, 
where the strata are so twisted as to be standing on their 
edges, or even pushed over, we find anthracite; while in the 
western portion of the State, where the rocks are comparatively 
undisturbed, we find only bituminous. 

Owing to the extensive erosion, by which the anthracite and 
bituminous regions have been separated, we are unable, in our 
country, to trace the coal from one condition to the other; but 
in Wales the actual transition may be observed, for there the 
same seam may be followed in all the changes, thus leaving no 
doubt that anthracite is simply a metamorphosed coal. In 
America the matter seems equally clear, though direct proof 
cannot be produced. In Rhode Island the metamorphism has 
gone so far as to destroy the structure of the coal, and to give 
us a substance closely resembling graphite or plumbago. In 
eastern Pennsylvania, the coal is hard, almost pure carbon, 
though in some places containing five or six per cent. of volatile 
matter. Westward, the proportion of volatile matter increases, 
becoming ten, sixteen, twenty, and finally forty-three to forty- 
five per cent. 

This change must have been exceedingly slow, and under 
enormous pressure. When the gaseous constituents pass off 
rapidly, as in the manufacture of illuminating gas, the residuum 
is porous. The same thing is illustrated in nature. Near Rich- 
mond, Va., a mass of molten rock, welling up through a fissure, 
came into contact with a bed of coal. A rapid disengagement 
of volatile constituents took place, and a coke was left, identical 
in composition with anthracite, but porous, and otherwise 
similar to the coke of our gas-works. 
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In what manner the heat was exerted has not been fully 
determined, nor, indeed, is its origin certainly known. The 
foldings of the strata and the comparative fewness of fractures 
are regarded as evidence that the action was slow and long- 
continued. Proofs of high internal temperature are still 
observable in the series of warm springs following the great 
fracture along the Valley of Virginia. 





REMINISCENCES OF A SCHOOLMASTER IN 
ANOTHER FIELD. 


N the summer of 1862 I was stationed at Harper’s Ferry as 

a member of the 22d New York State Militia Regiment. 
The 22d, 11th, and several other militia organizations had been 
sent there to aid Col. Miles, then in command, to repel any 
sudden surprises on the part of Stonewall Jackson, whose 
presence in the Shenandoah Valley was looked for at any time. 
It was a most delightful outdoor life to those of us who had 
been shut up in editorial sanctums and lawyers’ offices in 
New York. Had we been given our choice we could not have 
selected a pleasanter place in which to be quartered. The vil- 
lage of Harper’s Ferry had not then suffered to any great ex- 
tent from the ravages of war, and the surrounding scenery had 
not been despoiled by the ruthless hand of the soldier. The 
striking natural beauties which had made the place so cele- 
brated were then to be seen, and we fairly feasted our eyes 
upon them. As the reader is aware, the Potomac and Shenan- 
doah rivers here unite and force a passage through the Blue 
Ridge, presenting what Thomas Jefferson styled, “ one of the 
most stupendous scenes in nature, and well worth a voyage 
across the Atlantic to witness.” The distinguished statesman 
frequently visited the place in his later years, and it is told 
that he would sit for hours upon a projecting rock near the 
present cemetery, and gaze upon the grand and diversified 
scenery below. The spot is now known, and probably always 
will be known, as Jefferson’s Rock. Hither my messmates 
and myself were accustomed to come after the lights were put 
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out and the camp was asleep, and spend half the night nar- 
rating anecdotes and stories. Frequently during warm even- 
ings we would sit here with no covering but under-garments, 
and fairly revel in the bracing, health-giving atmosphere. It 
was so balmy and exhilarating, the memory of it now, after a 
lapse of thirteen years’ time, is almost like water to parched 
lips. It was said, I know not with how much truth, that one 
could not take cold in the night air at Harper’s Ferry, no mat- 
ter how much exposed. 

No enemy was to be seen, and life grew somewhat monoto- 
nous at the Ferry. We were encamped in the valley, between 
the place proper and Bolivar Heights beyond, and the militia- 
men were always possessed with a desire to get into the village 
after nightfall. It was perfectly natural—but the colonel’s orders 
prohibited the gratification of this desire. However, the “boys” 
resorted to various ruses for circumventing Col. Aspinwall. 
One consisted in going on to the sick list, and thus getting in 
the hospital, which was located in the village. Once there the 
“invalid” could sally out after dark, call upon lady acquaintan- 
ces, visit the negro quarters, and perform divers other antics, so 
that he got safely back into his hospital ward without being dis- 
covered, or “‘ given away’ by his comrades to the surgeon in 
charge. Fortunately, or unfortunately, I one day found my- 
self in the hospital. It had been an intensely hot day, and I 
had fallen by the way-side during an excursion to Maryland 
Heights—sun-struck, so my comrades said. However this 
may have been, I very soon recovered after reaching hospital, 
and began to look about for some diversion and amusement 
before returning to camp. As good fortune would have it, I 
found that there was to be a regular Virginia break-down in 
the negroes’ quarters close by. I was determined to witness 
this little affair of pleasure, but how to get out—there was the 
rub. The dance was to come off soon in the evening. During 
the interval I contrived to bribe the hospital steward, a young 
man from my own regiment; or rather, to extract a promise 
from him that he would shut his eyes while I slipped out of 
the window and over the fence. He kept his promise, and I 
was soon in the midst of the dusky dancers. It was a break- 
down and no mistake, and I thought the white spectators 
would fairly split their throats with yells and laughter. We 
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had been deprived of any “ social pleasure” for many weeks, 
and the desire to join in the melee was irresistible with some 
of us. Accordingly, a companion from the hospital and myself 
selected two sable damsels, took our places in the set, and 
were soon ‘“ whirling the bombastic toe,” as a colored brother 
expressed it, with all the dash and fervor imaginable. But 
suddenly, in the midst of the droll performances, while the 
fiddler was screaming “ forward four and back again,” I felt-a 
hand descend upon my shoulder with terrific force. Ina 
second more I was lifted bodily from the floor, and most un- 
ceremoniously landed near the door. Judge of my astonish- 
ment and chagrin on turning round to discover the tall form 
of the assistant-surgeon of the regiment, who had been in- 
formed by some mischief-maker of what was going on. He 
neither spoke nor relaxed his hold, but leading me out through 
the door, up the main street, over the fortifications, and then 
down to the encampment, left me in front of my tent. This 
was about one o'clock at night. How could I enter without 
waking my messmates, and thus getting a laugh upon me 
which would continue as long as we remained in the service ? 
I listened for a few moments without hearing any noise, and 
then stealing into the tent dropped down beside the fellows. 
On waking in the morning all expressed much surprise at see- 
ing me, and wondered when I had returned from the hospital. 
They certainly did not receive a true explanation, neither did 
the surgeon betray me, so that the circumstances of my sud- 
den return to camp never became known to my comrades. 
Growing weary of the quiet and heat of the camp, one Sun- 
day afternoon.I started out with a Captain Herrick, belonging 
to an Ohio militia regiment quartered on Bolivar, to find some 
blackberries. There were several picket lines maintained 
around Harper’s Ferry, though the first and second were 
designed mostly to discipline the men, and to give them some- 
thing to do. The soldiers always crossed back and forth over 
the first line without even stopping to address the guard. On 
this afternoon, however, we were halted by a 12th Regiment 
picket, who demanded, in a most imperious manner, where we 
were going. His gun was stacked with those of the other 


members of the squad, and he was reading a goodly-sized 
Bible. 
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“We are going after some blackberries,” was the reply. 

“Don’t you know better than that ? Doesn’t this Holy Book 
teach you to remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy,” he 
said. 

“IT guess we knowas much about the Bible as you,” rejoined 
Captain Herrick; and we started to move on. 

Quicker than a flash he seized his musket, cocked the ham- 
mer, and pointing the muzzle at my breast (I was in front), ex- 
claimed: “If you go another step further you are a dead 
man.” 

We hesitated a moment, and then turned back. It was well 
that we did, for I have since become satisfied that the fellow 
would have been as good as his word. He was none other than 
the religious fanatic Boston Corbett, who three years later, con- 
trary to orders, shot and killed J. Wilkes Booth, the assassin 
of President Lincoln, when he had been surrounded in a barn 
and would, in a few moments, have been taken alive. Corbett, 
as I was soon told by those who knew the nondescript, was 
most eager for blood-letting. He had left his business as a 
hat-maker in Nassau street, New York, to fight, and he re- 
garded it as a religious duty incumbent upon him to let day- 
light through somebody before his return home. It mattered 
not who the victim might be, so long as he should have any 
justification of authority for firing. Though I was doing only 
what all the others in the regiment were daily doing, he would 
have put a bullet through my heart if I had stepped across 
the picket line, simply because my views as to the mode of 
spending Sunday did not coincide with his. 

A few days later, while going down the railroad in a freight- 
car with some soldiers to establish a new guard line, he shot 
one of them in the thigh, because, as he said, he would not be- 
have himself. The since notorious Daniel Butterfield, of Black 
Friday conspiracy memory, was colonel of the 12th Regiment 
that summer. One afternoon, at dress parade, General But- 
terfield swore at the men for some cause; Corbett immediately 
stepped out in front of the line and reproved him, reminding 
him that he had broken one of the ten commandments. This 
performance, which was enacted with considerable theatrical 
flourish, insured Corbett several days in the guard-house, with 
a bread and water diet. J. W. D. 
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PROFESSIONAL INTERCOURSE OF TEACHERS. 


HE official intercourse of teachers should be free from 
presumption and pretense, and based upon personal 
esteem, true friendship, professional respect, and a delicate regard 
for the rights and feelings of others. Mutual confidence, and 
reciprocal kindness should daily cement their friendships. 
The Principal, if worthy of his position, will regard the 
welfare of his assistants as inseparable from his own. It is 
his duty to prescribe their duties and superintend the per- 
formance of their work; but while zealously guarding his 
own prerogatives and the public interests, he should carefully 
protect the rights ‘and privileges of his colleagues, and on 
“no account wrong them or see them wronged.» He should 
judge with candor, admonish with friendship, and, if necessary, 
reprehend with courtesy. He should neither palliate nor 
aggravate their negligence or other short-comings. First to 
advise or suggest, last to censure or condemn, he should 
strive to anticipate and remove the cause of what he could 
not approve. 

Teachers of Division should devote themselves to their 
respective duties without envy or jealousy. Nothing looks 
so bad in the eyes of the world, and nothing has such a 
deleterious effect on the school as dissensions amongst the 
teachers. 

Their interests are mutual if not identical. Always 
rejoicing with each other in prosperity and sympathizing 
with each other in trials, difficulties, and adversities, they 
should be bound together in the bonds of fraternal affection 
and Christian charity. 

It has often been remarked to the writer that lady teachers 
are generally deficient in that professional enthusiasm which 
we regard as essential to success. But after a varied and 
prolonged experience in the Public and Collegiate schools 
of this and other countries, we feel bound to say that some 
of the most enthusiastic and accomplished teachers we have 
ever known were ladies, and some of the most indifferent 
were men. In truth, professional apathy is common to 
both sexes. Our own observations would lead us to infer 
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that professional enthusiasm, like “ professional conscience,” 
depends on age, education, and experience, irrespective of 
sex. ; . 

Young women, it is said, are always expecting to 
change their names and leave the profession; young men 
are usually expecting to get a more lucrative appoint- 
ment in some other calling, and hence both classes look 
on their position as a mere temporary arrangement which 
will supply them with bread and butter until the advent 
of better times. Such temporary teachers can have no love 
for children, no regard for the profession, no sense of its 
importance; no idea of its real responsibility, and no pro- 
fessional conscience. They probably have had no profes- 
sional training and do not feel the want of any. Possibly 
they have got legal certificates authorizing them to teach, 
and think that enough? What care they for professional 
devotion? What need for further study— particularly for dry 
uninteresting professional study? ‘And even if there were 
need, it would not be worth while; for in a month, ora year, 
or some other definite time, they will leave the odious pro- 
fession with all its troubles and annoyances.” 

Such, we are told, are some of the favorite modes of 
expression adopted by young teachers to excuse their want 
of enthusiasm. Now all this must be changed. Of course, it 
would not be desirable, or indeed possible, to prevent young 
women getting married ; but we think it very desirable and 
necessary to prevent young men or young women leaving 
the profession for more lucrative appointments. It should 
be done; and the only way to do it is to make the teacher’s 
profession as lucrative as any other, and to refrain from 
employing unskilled labor, no matter how well recommended. 
As in England, Ireland, and part of Germany, no person 
should receive a teacher’s certificate of any class, no matter 
how high his literary qualifications, until he has served a 
certain apprenticeship (one year at least) to the profession 
in the capacity of pupil, teacher or monitor, under the 
auspices of a legally qualified public school teacher; or 
until he has attended a Normal School a certain number 
of sessions. Moreover, the principles and practice of educa- 
tion should be the most prominent subject on the teacher’s 
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programme of study and examination, instead of being the 
lowest and least important, as it is now considered by the 
Government officials themselves—receiving (as it does) only 
half the number of marks awarded to other subjects. Sucha 
fact is in itself sufficient to make teachers careless of progress 
in their art. 

As an illustration of its effects, we may mention that 
not many months ago we were present at a large meeting, or 
Convention of Teachers, in which a majority of those present 
declined to listen to a lecture on ‘‘ Method”’ proposed to 
be given by a gentleman from New York who was well intro- 
duced, alleging that a prolongation of the session would cause 
them personal inconvenience. There were only five lady 
teachers present, and we were glad to notice that four of 
them voted with the minority. Since then we have been 
present at another teachers’ meeting where a proposal to make 
“The best modes of. discipline and most approved methods 
of teaching ” a standing subject of discussion was voted down 
by the younger members of the profession. These facts 
would seem to indicate a lack of professional enthusiasm 
sufficient in itself to prevent ‘general advancement in the 
science of teaching. Such a dearth fills the heart of the 
inexperienced with a false pride, and impels them to believe 
that improvement is unnecessary. Regular apprenticeship to 
the profession, as in England, more extensive normal school 
training, and greater restriction and discrimination in the 
granting of certificates, are the best and only real remedies for 
the evils arising from such professional apathy. The more a 
person knows, the greater his consciousness of his own ignor- 
ance, the greater his humility, the greater his desire to learn. 
As teachers advance in life they learn to love their calling and 
to identify themselves with its interests; so that their zeal be- 
comes more ardent and their efficiency morecertain. Success- 
ful and continued practice increases their knowledge of human 
nature, enlarges their sympathies, invigorates their enthusiasm, 
and imparts a lasting impulse to their professional devotion, 
and, not unfrequently, transforms the recruit into a self-sacri- 
ficing veteran. ; 


G. V. LE Vaux. 
11 
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ELOQUENCE. 


OR a few years past there has been a manifest disposition 

in many quarters to decry the study of oratory in our 

schools. Many parents and some teachers affect to despise 

what they designate as the “spread eagle tendencies of the 

West,” and they cultivate in their boys a taste for anything but 
public speaking. 

The decline of oratory has been very noticeable in the legal 
profession, particularly here in New York. Instead of seeking 
admittance to the bar for the pleasure and power of addressing 
juries, young men now go into law to make money, and the great 
majority of them are perfectly content to remain office lawyers. 
Such being the case, a lecture delivered by Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, in Boston, a few evenings since, is especially timely. 
We would like to reproduce it entire as an incentive to teachers 
and pupils to revive the taste for oratory and to devote more 
attention to public speaking. We have room, however, for 
only the following striking passages: 

Eloquence shows the power, the possibilities of men. Here 
is one of whom we took no note, but on a certain occasion it 
appears that he has a great virtue, never before suspected ; 
that he can paint what has occurred and what must occur with 
such clearness to a company as though they saw it done be- 
fore their eyes. By leading their thoughts he leads their will, 
and can make them do gladly what an hour ago they could not 
believe they would be led to do at all. He makes them glad 
or angry, or penitent, at his pleasure ; of course makes friends, 
and fills desponding men with hope and joy. After Sheridan’s 
speech in the trial of Warren Hastings, Mr. Pitt, the Prime 
Minister, moved an adjournment, that the house might recover 
from the overpowering effect of Sheridan’s oratory—the delight 
that sudden eloquence gives at the momentis so rich.. An old 
Greek orator once said he hada way to cure the distempers of 
men’s minds by words. The orator is that physician, whether 
he speaks from the capitolor ona cart ; he is the benefactor that 
lifts men above themselves and creates a higher longing than 
he satisfies. 


The orator, in short, is he whom every man is seeking when 
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he goes into the courts, into the conventions, into the popular 
assemblies—though often it has been with disappointment, yet 
never giving overthe hope ; he finds him, perhaps, in the Sen- 
ate, when the forest has cast out some wild, heavy-browed 
bantling, to show the same energy in the court or forum which 
he had learned in driving the cattle to the hills or in scrambling 
through thickets in the Winter frost, or through the swamp in 
search of his game. In the nobility of his brow, in the majesty 
of his mien, nature has marked her son; and in his artificial 
and perhaps unworthy place in company she reminds you of 
the lessons taught him in early days by the torrent, in the 
gloom of the pine woods where he wandered the companion of 
the wild birds or the hunter of the deer. Or you may find him 
in some lonely bethel by the sea-side, where the hard-featured, 
scarred, and wrinkled Methodist becomes the poet of the sail- 
or and fisherman, while he pours out the abundant streams of 
his thought through a language all glittering and fiery with 
imagination. A man who never knew a looking-glass or a crit- 
ic; a man whom college course or patronage never made, whom 
praise cannot spoil ; a man who carries his audience by infus- 
ing his soulinto them, who speaks by the right of being the 
person in the assembly who has the most to say, and so makes 
the other speakers appear little and cowardly before his face. 
For a time he throws all others into the shade, and every lis- 
tener gladly consents to be nothing in his presence, surprised 
and carried away in the new flood of his eloquence. He in- 
structs or he is instructed, for I am thinking of a man 
who showed well the power of man over men; that a 
man is a mover to the extent of his using and having this 
power ; and in contrast to the efficiency he suggests, our actual 
life and society appearsa sleeping-room. Who can wonder at 
the influence of eloquence on young and ardent minds? 
Uncommon boys follow uncommon men, and I think every one 
of us can remember when our first experience made us for a 
time the admirer or the worshiper of the first master of this 
art whom we happened to. hear in the court-house or in the 
caucus. 

No art indicates more universal health than eloquence, and 
the special ingredients of this force are clear perception, mem- 
ory, power of statement, logic, imagination or the skill to clothe 
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your thought, passion, which is the key, and the grand will 
which, when legitimate and abiding, we call character, and is 
the idea of highest manhood. I don’t know but I may as well 
state frankly why I chose this dangerous subject, which, of 
course, only calls attention to the defects of the speaker who 
hazards it—it was simply because it would give me an oppor- 
tunity of reading to you a few examples of eloquence that have 
given me great pleasure in their different styles. Assoon asa 
man shows rare power of expression, like Chatham, Erskine, 
Webster, Patrick Henry, Phillips, all the great interests, whether 
of State or of property, seek him to be their spokesman, so that 
he is at once a potentate—arulerofmen. A worthy gentleman, 
Mr. Alexander, on listening to the debates in the Scottish kirk, 
and, himself attempting to speak, failing in his first endeavor, 
and delighted by the talent of Dr. Hugh Blair, called on him, 
and offered him $5,000 if he would teach him to speak with pro- 
priety in public. It sounds like a simple proposition, and if 
it were kept by the scholar, and with equal earnestness by the 
master, it might be successful. In 1848 I was in England, and 
saw Mr. Austin, a barrister, who was said to receive $150,000 
a year for services rendered railroad companies. He presented 
the desires of railroad companies to the railroad committee in 
Parliament, and such was his power that it was found to be 
well deserved. The great and growing interests at stake in 
this country must pay proportionate prices to their advocates 
and defenders. 

Every one has felt how superior in force is the language of 
the street to that of the academy. The street must be one of 
the orator’s schools. Ought not the scholar to be able to con- 
vey his meaning in terms as short and strong as the porter or 
truckman uses to convey his? Lord Chesterfield taught that 
without being instructed in the language of the butchers in 
Paris, no man could.be a complete master of French. The 
speech of men in the street is strong, nor can you mend it by 
what you call parliamentary. You say: “If he could only ex- 
press himself.’” But he does already better than any one can 
do it for him. The man who knows the most about the mat- 
ter in hand can always get ear of the audience to the exclusion 
of everybody else. That something which each man was cre- 
ated to say or do, he only, or he best can tell you. The power of 
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such speech is that it is perfectly understood by all, and I be- 
lieve it to be true that when any orator at the bar or Senate 
rises in his thought he descends in his language. That is, 
when he rises to any height of thought or of passion, he comes 
down to a near level with the ear of all his audience. It 
is the oratory of John Brown, or of Abraham Lincoln, one at 
Charlestown, one at Gettysburg, in the two best specimens of 
eloquence we have had in this country. I observe that all 
distinguished poetry is written in theoldest and simplest Eng- 
lish words. This style is to be sought in the common inter- 
course of lifeamong men, who speak only to be understood 
without ambition of eloquence. There is a point above coarse- 
ness and below refinement where propriety resides. 


THE NEW STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 
OF INSTRUCTION. 


ALABAMA. 


ON JOHN McKLEROY, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Alabama, was born at Eufaula, Ala., where 
he at present resides, May 13, 1843. He was educated in the 
schools of Alabama, and graduated from Howard College, at 
Marion, in June, 1860. He studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in November, 1865. He immediately formed a part- 
nership, at Eufaula, with ex-Governor John G. Shorter, which 
continued until the death of that distinguished statesman in 
May, 1872. He achieved decided success as a lawyer, and has 
established a large and lucrative practice, which, however, he 
is compelled to temporarily relinquish while holding his present 
position. He has never held any public office before, with the 
exception of Justice of the Peace and Alderman of his native 
city. In politics Mr. McKleroy is a Democrat. He was 
elected for two years, his term expiring in 1877. His prede- 
cessor was Hon. Joseph H. Speed, who was elected Judge of 
the Probate Court in November, 1874. 
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ILLINOIS. 


Hon. SAMUEL M. ETTER, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Illinois, was born in Pennsylvania in 1830. He inher- 
ited decided mental and physical vigor from an old stock. 
When he was ten years of age his father removed with his 
family to Ohio, where the lad was employed in hard work upon 
a farm until ten years of age. At fourteen he determined to 
have an education. Two years later he walked fifty miles to 
attend a boarding-school at Twinsburg, Ohio, taught by the 
venerable educator, Rev. Samuel Bissell. When his money 
was exhausted he walked home to earn more. He subse- 
quently attended the High School at Massillon, Ohio, then 
under the control of that noble man, Lorin Andrews. After- 
ward he entered Kalamazco College, Michigan, but, before 
completing his course, he was elected Principal of the Union 
School at Perrysburgh, Ohio. At the end of three years Mr. 
Etter was called to superintend the schools at Galva, Ill. In 
1854 he was invited and consented to take charge of the schools 
at Lacon, Ill. In 1861 he was unanimously, and without his 
knowledge, chosen County Superintendent of Henry County. 
In 1863 he was chosen President of the Illinois State Asso- 
ciation. During the following year he received the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts from Knox College, and was elected 
Superintendent of the schools of Kewanee, Ill. In 1868 he was 
unanimously elected Superintendent of Schools at Blooming- 
ton, IIl., where he has since labored with very great success. In 
one year’s time the number of children in the schools increased, 
mainly through his efforts, from goo to 2,100. Mr. Etter is 
generally spoken of by the papers of Illinois as a very high- 
toned gentleman, who brings the finest traits of character to his 
new position. In politics he is a Republican. He was elected 
for four years from January, 1875. His immediate predecessor 
was Hon. Newton Bateman. 


INDIANA. 


Hon. JAMES H. SMART, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Indiana, was born in Centre Harbor, N. H., June 30th, 
1841. He was educated in New Hampshire mainly by private 
tutors. His father, Wm. H. Smart, M.D., now living in Con- 
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cord, was formerly a prominent teacher, and it was from him 
that the subject of this sketch received his earlier instruction. 
He received the honorary degree of A.M. from Indiana State 
University in 1870, and from Dartmouth College in 1874. He 
taught in New Hampshire from 1859 to ’62, and was appointed 
one of the editors of the New Hampshire Yournal of Education, 
in 1850. He removed to Toledo, Ohio, in the spring of 1863, 
and taught in the city schools two and a-half years. He was 
elected Superintendent of City Schools of Fort Wayne, Ind., in 
June, 1865, which position he held when elected State Superin- 
tendent. Mr. Smart has been a member of the State Board of 
Education since he has been in the State, and was elected 
President of the Indiana State Teachers’ Association in 1872. 
In politics he is a Democrat. He was elected for two years 
from March 15th, 1875. His immediate predecessor was Hon. 
A. C. Hopkins, appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death (August 15, 1874,) of his brother, Hon. M. B. Hopkins, 


OHIO. 


Hon. CHARLES S. SMART, State Commissioner of Public 
Schools in Ohio, was born in Ripley Township, Jackson 
County, West Virginia, February 24th, 1835. His father wasa 
native of New Hampshire, and his mother of Pennsylvania. 
He is of English stock on his father’s side, and of Irish on his 
mother’s. After his birth his father removed from Virginia to 
Ohio. The present Commissioner early developed a taste for 
study, and entered upon a partial course in the Ohio Univer- 
sity, at Athens, in 1857. In 1859 he graduated as Bachelor of 
Sciences. In 1866 he graduated from the regular course, 
receiving the degree of A. B. In 1867 the degree of A. M. was 
conferred upon him. In 1860 he began to teach, first teaching 
a select or private school, and then in 1861-2-and-3, a high 
school. Since that time he has been superintending schools 
four years in Jackson and six and a half years in Circleville, 
Ohio. His term of office is for four years from January 11th, 
1875. Mr. Smart isa cousin of Hon. James H. Smart, the newly 
elected Superintendent of Instruction in Indiana, and is an 
enthusiastic educator. In politics he is a Democrat. His 
immediate predecessor was Hon. T. W. Harvey. 
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GEMS FROM ARISTOTLE. 


ANY of Aristotle’s utterances over two thousand years 
ago, apply with striking force to the present time. 
Here are some of them: 

That which contributes most to preserve the state is, what 
is now most despised, to educate children with reference 
to the state ; for the most useful laws and most approved by 
every statesman, will be of no service, if the citizens are not 
accustomed to and brought up in the principles of the constitu- 
tion. 

_ The strength of body will depend greatly upon the quality 
of food. 

' No one can doubt that the legislator ought greatly to inter- 
est himself in the care of youth; for where it is neglected it is 
hurtful to the city. As there is one end in view.in every city, 
it is evident that education ought to be one and the same in 
all, and this should be a common care, and not that of each in- 
dividual, as it now is, when every one takes care of his own 
children separately, and each parent in private teaches them as 
he pleases; but the training of what belongs to all ought to be 
common. Besides, noone ought to think that any citizen be- 
longs to him in particular, but to the state in general ; for each 
one isa part of the state, and it is the natural duty of each 
part to regard the good of the whole; and for this the Lacede- 
monians may be praised, for they give the greatest attention to 
education, and they make ‘it public. It is evident, then, that 
laws should be laid down concerning education, and that it 
should be public. 

What is fair and honorable ought to take the foremost place 
in education, for it is not a wolf nor any other wild beast, that 
will brave any noble danger, but rather a good man. 

From performing just actions a man becomes just; and from 
performing temperate ones, temperate ; but without perform- 
ing them no person would ever be likely to become good. 

From a permission to speak whatever is shameful very 
quickly arises the doing ofit, and this particularly with young 
people. 
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VICTIMIZING A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


OUBTLESS many of our readers have sometime in their 
lives met the late Dr. Jesse T. Peck, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was much above the usual 
stature, and very dignified in his bearing. Twenty-six years 
ago he was President of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., where, 
perhaps, his severity and dignity of manner acted asa sort of 
standing challenge to the students to concoct mischief at his 
expense. There were, at that time, in the institution, Mon- 
cure D. Conway, who has since made his mark both here and 
in England; Marcus J. Parrott, who bore a prominent part in 
the early troubles of Kansas, and E, A. Maginness, at present 
manager of the Louisville Industrial Exhibition. These three 
young men all had a decided weakness for practical jokes, and, 
judging from all we have heard, took decidedly more pleasure 
in carrying on mischief than in prosecuting their studies. 
Putting their heads together over a card-table, they planned 
a conspiracy against the reverend and austere head of the Col- 
lege, which hardly has its equal in the annals of college pranks. 
Dickinson College was supported by the Methodist denomina- 
tion, and they incidentally learned that Dr. Peck was to 
attend the annual conference of the church, to be held for that 
year at Staunton, Va. But we will let the narrator of the 
story tell it, as it appears in the Louzsville Commercial : 

“ Conway could imitate Dr. Peck’s handwriting, and pen and 
ink being procured, he wrote a letter to the Superintendent of 
the Insane Asylum, at Staunton, Va., in which he stated that 
a very respectable citizen of Carlisle, Penn., named Hugh 
Blair, was subject to temporary aberration of the mind, during 
which he imagined himself to be Dr. Jesse T. Peck, President 
of Dickinson College. Then followed a description of the 
unfortunate Hugh Blair, which description was an elaborate 
picture of Dr. Peck himself. As Mr. Hugh Blair had been 
absent some days, his friends were becoming alarmed, and the 
supposition was that, as Dr. Peck would reach Staunton to 
attend the conference on a certain day, Mr. Hugh Blair had 
gone there under his delusion, and would be on the same train. 
Would the Superintendent be so kind as to watch the train, 
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and if the gentleman described came, to take him to the 
asylum without exciting his fears, and retain him there until 
his friends could come for him, when all expenses would be 
paid, and they would be ever grateful, etc. This letter was 
sent, and the trio awaited the sequel. 

“ Dr. Peck, in all his imposing dignity, reached Staunton on 
the day expected. On stepping from the train, he was accost- 
ed by a polite ‘gentleman with, ‘Is this Dr. Peck?’ ‘Yes, 
sir; I am Dr. Peck, President of Dickinson College,’ was the 
dignified response. ‘Glad to see you, sir; will you step into 
my carriage, Dr. Peck?’ said the affable gentleman. Dr. 
Peck, supposing it to be an attention which was being paid to 
the President of Dickinson College, complied, and was driven 
to the asylum, his companion chatting pleasantly on the way. 
He had not been inside the institution long before he discov- 
ered its character, and naturally desired to know why he had 
been brought there. The Superintendent assured him that he 
would not be harmed; that he would simply be required to 
remain at the institution until his friends came for him. Dr. 
Peck became indignant, and demanded to be released. He 
declared himself to be ‘ Dr. Jesse T. Peck, President of Dick- 
inson College,’ but as this exactly corresponded with the de- 
scription given of the unfortunate Hugh Blair, and his peculiar 
delusion, the Superintendent smiled blandly, and begged the 
Doctor not to excite himself. Finally, Dr. Peck’s protestations 
were so violent that the Superintendent, to pacify the supposed 
monomaniac, acceded to his request to send for some of his con- 
ference friends to identify him. They came, in wonder and sur- 
prise, and the Doctor was recognized by his astonished friends, 
and released with profuse apologies from the Superintendent, who 
could only, in palliation for his error, produce his letter, assum- 
ing to be from Dr. Peck, regarding the unfortunate Hugh. Blair. 

“ Dr. Peck felt very much hurt over the cruel joke. The 
pleasure of his visit to the conference was spoiled, and on his 
return to the College, the entire Faculty—among which were 
Prof. Beard, now of the Smithsonian Institute, Prof. Allen, 
now of Girard College; and Dr. Tiffany, now Pastor of the 
Methodist Memorial Church, of Washington—instituted an 
investigation to discover the authors of the prank, but all their 
efforts were in vain,” 
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HOW TO TEACH. Fifth Grade. 
LANGUAGE. 


EADING.—Of the grade of a Third Reader (first half), 

with a review of punctuation, Roman numbers, and 
elementary sounds; and with exercises on the subject-matter 
of the lessons. 

SPELLING.—From the reading lessons, with miscellaneous 
words, and words derived therefrom; also exercises in writing 
words and short sentences from dictation. Particular attention 
to be given to the use of capitals. 

DEFINITIONS.—From the reading lessons, to teach the mean- 
ing of the words, with illustrations by forming sentences, in no 
case to be committed to memory and mechanically recited. 

GRAMMAR.—Correction of Language. 


ARITHMETIC. 


MENTAL ARITHMETIC.—As far as in written arithmetic, to 
include exercises in the analysis of operations and examples, 
and in rapid calculation without analysis. 

WRITTEN ARITHMETIC.—Through the simple rules and 
Federal money, with practical examples. 

TABLES of weights, measures, etc., completed and reviewed, 
with ‘practical illustrations and simple applications. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


First Stage-—Simplest elementary and systematic general 
outline of the geography of the world, as a whole, with defini- 
tions and illustrations by means of the globe, of the form, 
magnitude, motions of the earth, zones, latitude, longitude, etc, 

Second Stage-—Outlines of North America and the West In- 
dies, including local and descriptive geography. 


J ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


Foop, CLOTHING, AND BUILDING MATERIALS—ZOOLOGY.— 
By oral instruction, to develop the powers of observation and 
reflection, and to cultivate facility in oral description. 





* From “How to Teach. A Manual of Methods.” 
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DRAWING AND WRITING. 


On SLATES.—Continued. 

ON PAPER.—Writing in books, with particular attention to 
position, holding pen, etc., etc., as in Sixth Grade. 

1. Words containing easy combinations ; as man, name, noon, 
soon, etc. 

2. Words containing long and short letters; as heart, long, 
youth, etc. 

3. Words with easy capitals ; as Ape, Cold, Ink, Lamb, Time, 
Useful, Vanquish, etc. 


SUBJECTS OF THE FIFTH GRADE. 
LANGUAGE. 

READING.—In teaching reading in this grade and in the two 
or three others immediately succeeding, the chief difficulties 
to be overcome may be classed under the following heads: 

First.—Hesitation over, or the miscalling of familiar words. 

This arises from want of practice, and where strongly 
marked should claim the chief attention, 


Second.—Mispronunciation of recognized words, as stun for 
stone, winder for window, theater for théater, etc. 


Third.—New words of which the meaning and pronunciation 
are not yet known to the pupil. 

New and difficult words should be carefully pronounced, and, 
if necessary, explained, before the piece or paragraph is read 
by the pupils. 


Fourth—Faulty enunciation. This is in great part a physi- 
cal difficulty arising from deficient training of the vocal organs 
and of the ear, though sometimes the result of slight malfor- 
mation. 

Distinctness of articulation and the avoidance of all improp- 
er clipping of terminations, and of the omission or slurring of 
syllables, should receive careful and constant attention. 

Lists of common words liable to be mispronounced, such as 
length and strength, should be made by the teacher, and the 
class exercised upon them. The elementary sounds and their 
more difficult combinations in words and phrases requiring 
great mobility of the vocal organs, and especially final conso- 
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nants, should receive frequent attention. It should not be for- 
gotten that the difficulty here is chiefly physical, and can be 
readily overcome by suitable exercises. To show a class the 
importance of mobility of the muscles of the lips, let the 
teacher read a paragraph with the lips almost motionless, and 
then read it again, giving as much play as possible to these 
muscles. The great contrast in distinctness of articulation 
will be at once manifest. Among the best exercises for the 
purpose of improving the enunciation are the well-known 
“ Three gray geese and three gray ganders,’”’ ‘She sells sea- 
shells,” “Saw six slim saplings,” ‘‘ Peter Piper,” ‘‘ Theophilus 
Thistle,’”’ ‘‘ Amidst the mists,” etc., etc. A daily exercise of 
five minutes would probably be sufficient in most cases. It 
should be very spirited, the shorter sentences twice or thrice 
repeated, and with the greatest rapidity consistent with perfect 
distinctness. 

Particular attention should be given to pupils of foreign 
birth or parentage, so as to insure their mastery of the princi- 
pal difficulties of English pronunciation. Phonetic drills are 
very useful for this purpose. 


Fifth—Harsh or unnatural tones. The voice and manner 
of the pupil should accord with the character and sentiment 
of the selection. All drawling, sing-song tones should be 
prevented. This is easily done when the pupils are led to un- 
derstand and enter into the spirit of the piece. 

In the employment of concert exercises in reading, especial 
care should be taken to prevent any injury to the voice by 
harsh and unnatural tones. 


Sixth.—Vague or erroneous conception of the subject-matter 
of the lesson as a whole, or of the meaning of particular 
phrases, sentences, or paragraphs. 

When the character of the paragraph or of the lesson will 
permit it, the pupils should be accustomed to state, in their 
own language, the important facts, principles, and moral les- 
sons therein taught. Words, phrases, or allusions should be 
briefly explained, whenever necessary for the proper under- 
standing of the piece read. 


Seventh.— Want of rhetorical training. Should a large num- 
ber of consecutive lessons in the Reader be of the same gen- 
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eral character, a part should be omitted, so as to give variety 
of style and subject. No selection, other than the best Eng- 
lish poetry, should be so long dwelt upon and so frequently 
repeated as to render the exercise a mere recitation. 

As a test of the general condition of the reading, classes 
should occasionally be called upon to read unfamiliar pieces 
of the same grade. 

Where the primary object of the exercise is to teach elocu- - 
tion, it is advisable, quite often, to require all the pupils, ex- 
cept the one reading, to close their books, the teacher, also, only 
using the book for occasional reference. Inthis way; both the 
teacher and the class will be better able to criticise, and the 
_ criticism will be more just and valuable. Besides, the pupils 

will be kept on the alert to listen, and the one reading will 

unavoidably endeavor to pronounce correctly, enunciate dis- 
tinctly, emphasize naturally. Additional effect will be given 
to the exercise by requiring the pupils to reproduce, in their 
own language, the substance of what is read to.them. 

Where a simple system of diacritical marks is used in the 
Reading Book, the pupils should be taught to understand and 
apply them. An occasional brief review of the Roman num- 
bers, and of the names and signification of the marks used in 
punctuation, should be required. . 

The successful application of these suggestions involves the 
necessity of carefully grading the exercises and selections, so 
that the pupils be not required to read pieces which are above 
their comprehension. This isa point of the greatest impor- 
tance. 


SPELLING. 


The exercises in spelling should be both oral and written, 
but principally written. 

The selections of words from the reading lessons should be 
so made that the class will not be prevented from advancing 
from one reading lesson to another with proper rapidity. 
When a spelling book is used, it should be made an auxiliary 
to the reader, and not a substitute for it. If the lists of the 
Speller contain unusual words, these should be deferred until 
higher grades are reached. No time should be spent in spell- 
ing words which the pupil does not understand. 
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For purposes of review, teachers should keep lists of those 
words of the lessons in which a large number of mistakes are 
made by the pupils. 

In oral spelling, care should be taken to name each letter 
distinctly, except in the case of the ‘‘ doubles,” which are to be 
distinctly pronounced as such, and not as “d-dlee” for 
“ double-e,” “ d' blow” for “ double-o,”’ etc. 

“ Miscellaneous words” should include the ordinary proper 
names of persons (not the surnames), words naturaily suggest- 
ed by those of the reading lessons, and common words of the 
daily life of the household, the shop, and the street. The deriv- 
atives required should be those and those only which are in the 
commonest conversational use. They may be readily obtained 
by calling upon the class to suggest them. The modifications of 
the primitives required in order to form them should be taught. 

The written exercises should be as neat as possible, care 
being taken to train pupils to habits of orderly arrangement 
of their work. When sentences are given, particular attention 
should be paid to the ordinary troublesome monosyllables, to 
the proper use of capitals, the sign of the possessive case, the 
period, the interrogation mark, and the use of the hyphen ina 
word divided at the end of a line. 


DEFINITIONS. 


In selecting words for definition, two leading purposes 
should be specially kept in view: 1. To impress or illustrate 
the particular meaning of the word as used in the lesson; 2. 
To enlarge and correct the pupil’s own vocabulary. 

Very simple words, such as father, water, knife, knee, book, 
child, etc., the meaning of which every child already under- 
stands, should not, in the low grades at least, be assigned for 
definition. Properly to define such words requires a nice dis- 
crimination in the use of language and a minuteness of analysis 
beyond the power of a young child. Teachers are apt to go 
astray in this direction. It is principally on this account that 
the limitation, ‘ to teach the meaning of the words,” has been 
introduced in prescribing this part of the grade. The written 
exercises will necessarily contain many such words, and thus 
the child will learn to spell them. 
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Where a word has, in common use, two or more meanings 
quite diverse, a separate oral illustration should be required 
for each; and where several words differently spelled have the 
same or a similar pronunciation, a separate construction should 
be required for each in the written exercises. 

Defining one part of speech by giving another part of speech 
as a synonym, isa common error. It may be corrected or 
avoided by giving small groups of words, and consisting of a 
primitive and some of its most commonly used derivatives, 
and requiring, as an oral exercise, a phrase or a sentence to 
illustrate the use of each word in the group. 

Teachers should be particularly careful to comply with the 
direction, “in no case to be committed to memory and me- 
chanically recited.” The mere committing of dictionary def- 
initions to memory, or the substitution for the word to be 
defined of another word, perhaps more difficult and unusual, 
is a perversion of the exercise. It is not only useless but 
pernicious, for it neither aids in mental development nor adds 
to the pupil’s information, nor does it benefit him in his use of 
language. For this reason, the lists of words given in a spell- 
ing book for the purpose of teaching spelling are not well 
adapted for teaching the meanings of words, these being most 
clearly comprehended when the words are put into sentences 
or phrases. 

At this stage of the pupil’s advancement, a full exercise on 
a given word should comprise the following: 1. Pronounce it ; 
2. Use it in the construction of a phrase or sentence; 3. De- 
fine it; 4. Write a sentence containing it. [For the whole 
class. | 

In the performance of the written exercises required for defi- 
nitions in this grade, the pupils may not only be taught the 
meaning of the words, but, by a skillful application on the part 
of the teacher, be prepared for the exercises in composition sub- 
sequently prescribed. This point should be kept in view. Cor- 
rectness in the use of words, propriety in the thought, the 
accurate use of capitals, punctuation marks, etc., should be 
invariably insisted upon. 

We cannot too strongly enforce the importance of this on 


teachers, and those generally intrusted with the responsible 
duties of educators. 
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REPORTS OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ILLINOIS. 


ON. NEWTON BATEMAN, after fourteen years’ ser- 
vice as State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
retired at the end of the year, crowned with honor. His last 
report—the tenth biennial—is a document of unusual interest, 
abounding in useful information and suggestions. He says, 
among other things, that in the future “‘ rewards and prizes and 
other artificial and vicious incentives to study will no longer be 
known, and with them the arbitrary, unjust, and preposterous 
practice of pretending to note a student’s intellectual, moral, 
and deportmental rank and standing by a mechanical system 
of marks, will also be numbered with the discarded rubbish 
of an obsolete educational dispensation. The hopes that 
have been crushed, the hearts that have been stung, the 
irreparable mischief that has been wrought by that puerile 
and abominable system should have sent it to the moles and 
the bats long ago.” 
The following statistics, which we have compiled from the 
report, speak for themselves: 


1873. 1874. 
Total number School Districts in State, ‘ 11,361 11,285 
cs i. Hs Schools, . . s ‘ F ‘ 11,648 11,646 
Total number pupils enrolled, . F 3 4 P 654,309 671,775 
Average daily attendance, . r , X ‘ 351,504 383,334 
Total number of teachers, : : . ‘ P 20,775 21,129 
Graded Schools, , ‘ . : ‘ ‘ 762 754 
Public High Schools, : - : : : : 106 116 
Private Schools, 4 , r P ‘ ‘ 420 541 
District School Libraries, : ; , r . 877 843 
Volumes in District Libraries, 54,133 52,747 
Whole number School-houses, ¥1,323 11,434 
Number built during year, 376 341 
Illiterates between 12 and 21 years oni 5,999 4,744 
Total number Teachers, ‘ . ° 20,775 21,129 
Average monthly wages Male —_— a . $47 44 $48 19 
fh 5 “Female “ ‘ : ‘ $32 56 $33 46 
Total Common School Funds of State, a : $6,573,803 85 
Total Expenditures, ‘7 . $7,655,268 32 $7,865,682 18 
Persons between 6 and 21 years oi 909,994 938,878 - 


12 
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NEVADA. 


The third biennial report of the State Superintendent of 
Education for 1873 and 1874 congratulates'the people upon the 
“healthful condition of educational affairs throughout the 
State, and upon the notable improvement in almost every 
feature of our educational system.”” During the two years the 
Permanent School Fund has been increased from one hundred 
and four thousand dollars to two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. During 1874 more than fifty thousand dollars were 
expended in the erection and enlargement of school-houses. 
Thirteen new districts were formed, and thirty-nine additional 
teachers employed. The school population has increased by 
over thirteen hundred, and the proportion of the number of 
children attending school to the number enumerated by the 
census is increased from seventy-seven to eighty-four per cent. 
Of the six thousand three hundred and five children, between 
six and eighteen years of age, returned by the school census 
for 1874, five thousand three hundred and eighty-two were en- 
rolled in schools, public or private. The compulsory law, en- 
acted in 1873, has met with general approval throughout the 
State. The press has uniformly commended it, and, although 
when first broached, the right of compulsion was questioned 
by some worthy citizens, and its expediency was doubted by 
many, there is now every reason for regarding the statute in 
question a wholesome embodiment of public sentiment. 

The following statistics give a bird’s-eye view of the ¥duca- 
tional interests of the State for the year 1874: 


School districts in the State, ; : ‘ , 71 
School-houses erected during the year, ‘ ; II 
Pupils enrolled in the schools, . . ‘ ‘ 4.811 
Average daily attendance, ‘ . . ‘ ‘ 2,884 
Male teachers employed, ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ 35 
Female teachers employed, _ . ‘ ‘ . . 80 
Average monthly wages paid to teachers, . : $100 56 
Amount of State School Fund, . ’ F $250,000 00 
Legal school age, ‘ : » ‘ , ‘ 6 to 18 
Paid for teachers’ wages, ; : , ‘ $83,548 88 

“ buildings, " ‘ . , , ‘ 22,241 O5 
Total expenditures for school purposes, ‘ 124,301 64 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 





NATOMY of the Invertebrata, by C. Th. v. Siebold. 
Translated by Waldo I. Burnett, M. D. Boston, James 
Campbell, 8vo. pp. 470. $5. 

The new edition of Burnett’s “‘ Siébold” certainly disappoints 
us. It is merely a reprint of the original edition. Twenty 
years ago, this translation was just published, and, by the 
aid of the translator’s scholarly notes, it was brought fully up to 
the date of publication. Since that time many industrious natu- 
ralists have turned their attention to the comparative anatomy of 
invertebrates, and the results of their investigations are, in 
many cases, of the utmost importance. But the publisher has 
not thought fit to cause a revision. No appendix is given and 
no additional notes appear on the pages. We find here only. an 
accurate presentation of the subject as it stood twenty years 
ago. True, the facts of anatomy are always facts, and are as 
good now as when this work was first published. The trouble 
is not that. It is, that we have not all the facts, or even all 
the capital facts. 

It is unfortunate that no modification of the classification 
was made, or at least, that an appendix was not added showing 
the present accepted classification. Among the Mollusca, we 
find under Brachiopoda, no families and only three genera, 
while the name of one of these is now regarded only as a 
synonym. Under the Lamelli-branchiata, only twelve families 
are given, and their relations, as now understood, are erroneous- 
ly stated. Thus the Aviculide are placed in the Dimya; 
Trigonia is placed under Arcide, while Venus, Cytherea, Mactra 
and other sinupallial genera are arranged with Cardium, Lucina, 
Cyclas under the family name of Cardiacea. Among the Gastero- 
poda, Littorina, fauthina and Scalaria are grouped with Trochus, 
Phasianella and Rotellu under the family name of Trochotidea. 
Among the Cephalopoda, we find as families, Nautil/ina and 
Octopodu. Twenty years ago this classification was inexact, 
and it is very much worse now. 

This is a more grievous defect than one might suppose. 
There is no other work of moderate size upon this subject 
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available to the ordinary student. The defect in classification 
renders necessary the purchase of an additional series of books, 
in order to determine what should be rejected in accordance 
with the present state of science. In buying a new edition of 
such a work as this, one has a just right to expect it to be writ- 
ten up to date, so that he is apt to feel not merely disappoint- 
ment but something closely allied to vexation in examining 
this volume. Still the publisher has us at his mercy. No 
other available work: exists, and so we suppose we must be 
grateful that even the original text is once more to be found in 
the market. The work is a valuable one, whose merits have 
long been known. Its author was recognized as a patient and 
most successful investigator who added vastly to our stock of 
knowledge, and his work is well worthy of a place on the table 
of every teacher and student of Natural History. 

‘‘ Half-hour Recreations in Natural History” is the title of 
an excellent serial published by Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of 
Boston. Two numbers, before us, form part of a volume en- 
titled /usects of the Garden, and are prepared by Dr. Packard. 
This author’s recent work on Entomology has received the 
honor, rarely accorded to an American work, of being adopted 
as a text-book in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
England. Of the accuracy of statements made by Dr. Pack- 
ard, one can entertain no doubt, so that while reading the story 
of our common insects, given in elegant and attractive form, he 
can feel assured that he is acquiring exact information. Other 
volumes on Natural History are to follow, each to be prepared 
by an author of acknowledged ability. 

A second serial by the same publishers is called “‘ Half-hour 
Recreations in Popular Science.” These are made up of selec- 
tions from fugitive papers by well-known scientific men, and 
seem to have been chosen with good judgment. The papers are 
quite brief, and some of them discuss subjects usually avoided 
in so-called popular science. The parts contain a proper ad- 
mixture of heavy and light material, such as to render digestion 
an easy matter. 

These serials are issued in parts containing from thirty to 
thirty-six pages each. The price is twenty-five cents per 
part, or two dollars and fifty cents for twelve consecutive 
_ parts. 
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The Brooklyn Fournal of Education is the name of a new 
monthly, just started, under the editorial management of Mr. 
John Y. Culyer. 

The Civil Rights Bill, with the Educational Clause omitted, 
has passed both Houses of Congress, and received the Presi- 
dent’s signature. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


Shaw’s Specimens of American Literature and Literary Reader. By Professor 
Benj. N. Martin. Sheldon & Co., New York, 1875. 


The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance, by Archbishop 
Edward. The Catholic Publication Society, New York, 1875. 


Religion and Materialism, by James Martineau, LL.D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York, 1875. 


Bellows’ Trigonometry, by C. F. R. Bellows, C.E. Sheldon & Co., New York, 
1875. 


Resumé of Ancient and Modern History, from the Deluge to the present time. 
F. R. Reed & Co., New York, 1875. 


American School Music Reader, Book 1. Ditson & Co., Boston and New York, 
1875. 


A First German Book, by Charles A. Schlegel. L. W. Schmidt, New York, 1875. 


A New Treatise on Elements of Mechanics, establishing strict precision in the 
meaning of dynamical terms, accompanied with an Appendix on Duodenal Arith- 
metic and Metrology, by John W. Nystrom, C. E. Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, 
1875. 


Twenty-second Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Indiana. 


Vermont School Report, 1873 and ’74. 


Tenth Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State 
of Illinois, 1873 and ’74. 


Report of Superintendent of Public Instruction of Nevada for 1873 and ’74. 
The New School Law of Indiana. 


Annual Report of the Board of Education of New York City. 
Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Tennessee. 


Extracts from proceedings of the National Educational Association at Washing- 
ton, Jan., 1875. 


Report of the Taunton, Mass., School Committee. 


Several Problems in Graded School Management, by E. E. White, A. M., Editor 
of the Ohio Educational Monthly. 
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CREAM OF THE EDUCATIONAL MONTHLIES. 


WENTY years ago Massachusetts employed Agassiz and 
Guyot to lecture in the Normal Schools of the State. 
A lady pupil relates in the Wisconsin Fournal of Education, the 


. following reminiscence of the former: 


During one noon intermission, a girl had picked up and 
brought with her to her desk one of the little gray snakes so 
common in Massachusetts country fields, and, while a group of 
girls were standing by, she suddenly produced it. There was 
at once a start and an exclamation of disgust and loathing, 
and the expected sensation had been quite satisfactorily pro- 
duced. Agassiz, who was standing on the platform talking 
with the principal, and waiting for the school to be called to 
order, instantly came rapidly down the aisle to the excited and 
disgusted group, and, on seeing the cause of the commotion, at 
once took the little frightened creature gently, almost tenderly, 
into his strong hand, and, as the snake twisted itself round his 
fingers and wrist, he said, quietly, as if it were a friend, ‘“‘ Oh! 
it is the Coluber De Kayi, so named from Dr. DeKay, who 
first characterized it.” The words were nothing, but the ges- 
ture and manner were indescribable, at once so protective and 
so reverential that they, as well as the whole scene, have 
always stood out clear in my memory with the vividness of 
one of Chaucer’s pictures. It was as if the voice, instead of 
the simple remark of recognition which it actually uttered, 


had said— 
“* He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear Godavho loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.’ ” 


THE New England Yournal of Education exhibits much orig- 
inality and force, and steadily improves with each number. 
What is known as the Leveling Process is severely condemned 
by one of the Yournal writers. We quote: 

Bringing all pupils down to one level seems to be the one 
great aim of some teachers. Every one must recite the same 
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words, in the same way, over and over again, till the one end 
of sameness is reached. It is all the time a leveling process, 
and that necessarily to the lowest level. Those pupils who 
are quick to see and ready to commit to memory, who are 
rapid learners and fluent reciters, must wait and wait for the 
plodders, who, by a great amount of worrying and repeating, 
may finally manage to make a passable recitation of what gen- 
erally is little understood and not long remembered. 

The process wholly ignores the natural differences which 
exist in any body of pupils brought together from different 
families, different grades of society, and perhaps different 
nationalities. They must all be mentally and morally recast 
into one mould, stuffed out to fill it, or compressed on all 
sides to its compass. If an active, wide-awake pupil would 
grow, he must be checked till the dull ones come even with 


him. If one has a bent for a particular kind of study or men- — 


tal exercise, it must not be indulged, but brought to the pat- 
tern of the mould. That pattern is found in the teacher’s 
mind, and may be a very good one—for him, and possibly for 
a few others; but it will no more be adapted for a whole 
school, or any class of it, than the coat or the boot worn by 
the teacher for the same pupils. The Creator never intended 
to make his creatures alike, neither can they ever be made so 
by their teachers. It is not best that they should be alike, 
for, with all our desire to have truth recognized by all, it is 
far more pleasant to have those truths presented by different 
people in different ways, and we enjoy, and are individually 
profited by, variety in the mental and moral world as much as 
in the natural, where variation is the law. 

PROFESSOR WOODS argues in the West Virginia Educational 
Monthly, that more attention should be devoted to the habits of 
college students. It is undeniable, he says, that excessive beer- 
drinking, smoking, gaming, and other practices of the less 
heinous, though by no means harmless, character, are still 
quite too common in nearly all the Universities, not to de- 
mand the serious consideration of all whose privilege and duty 
it isto project and enforce means promotive to the best inter- 
ests, educational and moral, of the 25,000 to 35,000 students 


who annually attend them, and of the great community of the 
nation, 
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CALIFORNIA.—The Compulsory Education Law passed 
in the winter of 1874 to take effect in the following July has 
never been enforced. It is virtually a dead letter on the stat- 
ute books.—A resolution forbidding religious singing in the 


public schools has been introduced in the San Francisco Board 
of Education. 


DELAWARE.—President Purnell, of Delaware College, 
reports that there is now being educated in Maryland one out 
of every six of the population. 


ILLINOIS.—Considerable pressure is being brought to bear 
on the Legislature to secure the passage of a compulsory edu- 
cation law. There are some indications that it will succeed.— 
Mary A. West is the County Superintendent of: Knox County. 
—The highest salary paid to male teachers in Illinois is $300 
a month; the highest paid to female teachers $220. The re- 
spective averages of the sexes are $48.19 and $33.46 ; in Mas- 
sachusetts, $94.33 and $34.34. In Massachusetts one teacher 


in eight is a man, while in Illinois three teachers in seven are 
men. 


INDIANA.—A bill virtually annulling the County Superin- 
tendent’s law failed of a passage in, the lower House of the 
Legislature February 18th. The ducationzst, an able month- 
ly, published at Indianapolis, says: ‘‘ This Legislature was 
elected by the backward swing. There is reason to hope how- 
ever that it will not do any great harm to the educational in- 
terests of the State. The greatest good that it could do is to 
let educational matters alone for another two years. This 
éternal tinkering with the school law is the greatest bane of 
the State. We are hardly through with adapting ourselves to 
one class of constitutions before another is thrust upon us. 
‘Let us have peace.’ ””’ 


MAINE.—The Maine Yournal of Education has been 
merged into the Mew England Fournal of Education, the last 
issue bearing date February, 1875.—There is now before the 
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Maine Legislature an act compelling children between seven 


and fifteen years of age to attend school at least twelve weeks 
during each year. 


NEW YORK.—Twenty-six students of the Havana Academy 
were recently poisoned by eating headcheese which had been 
boiled in a copper kettle. They have all since recovered.— 
About 20,000 children are studying German in the New York 
city schools at present. 


OHIO.—A Compulsory Educational Bill is before the Ohio 
Legislature.—Spelling-matches were in vogue in the State dur- 
ing the past winter, taking place of the other entertainments 
for adults. One in Springfield was held in a large hall, was 
attended by a thousand persons, and the wife of a leading 
lawyer took the prize—a finely-bound dictionary. In many 
instances refreshments were sold, the profits going to churches 
or charities. 


RHODE ISLAND.—11o of the alumni of Brown Univer- 
sity are said to be or to have been presidents or professors in 
institutions of learning in twenty-four States. Of the 2,540 
graduates of the University, 1,396 of whom are still living, 
654, or a little more than one-fourth, have been ordained as 
ministers of the Gospel; nineteen have been United States 
Senators, and forty Representatives in Congress ; twenty-five 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors ; thirty Judges or Chief- 
Justices of the Supreme Court in various States, over 100 have 
received the degree of D. D., and more than half that number 
the degree of LL.D. This is certainly a good showing.—Sew- 
ing-schools were established in Providence, R. I., seven years 
ago. Within that period 1,120 girls gathered from the’streets 
have attended it, 700 of whom are now employed as seam- 
stresses at from $3 to $12 a week. Four or five hundred of 
the girls were so poorly clad when taken in hand that they 
could not attend the day-school, and they were provided with 
garments. The pupils have made 3,360 garments, which have 
been distributed among the poor. 


VIRGINIA.—A bill has been introduced in the State Leg- 
islature practically repealing the law providing for Uniformity 
of Text-Books, 
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EDUCATIONAL GIFTS AND LEGACIES. 


RAINTREE, Mass., recently held a town meeting and 

appropriated $20,000 for the establishment of a school of 
high grade, to give even the poorest man a chance of edu- 
cating his children. This was done to accept the generous 
bequest of General Sylvanus Thayer, the benefactor of Dart- 
mouth College and founder of the Thayer School of Civil 
Engineering. The bequest now amounts to the munificent 
sum of $260,000. 

SOME wealthy gentleman of Syracuse has contributed $20,000 
to the Syracuse University. He will also endow a professor- 
ship in the near future, which will bring his subscription up to 
$70,000. 

THE endowment fund of Syracuse University now amounts 
to $800,000, contributions to the amount of $175,000 having 
been received since June last. 

EFFORTS are making to raise Rhode Island’s share of 
the fund to be appropriated to the further endowment of 
Brown University. 


EAstT TENNESSEE University has recently received a donation 
of $1,000 from Thomas E. Porter, of New York, and Marysville 
College a very liberal donation from Phelps, Dodge & Co. A 
Southern paper says: ‘‘ The South certainly has cause for 
gratitude to the moneyed men at the North for the very liberal 
manner in which they have contributed to the cause of educa- 
tion in the South. In addition to the munificent donation of 
Mr. Vanderbilt, by which a first-class university is to be 
established at Nashville, other portions of our State have been 
the recipients of like favors on a smaller scale.” 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, Penn., has received from the 
heirs of the late Hon. C. L. Ward, of Towanda, the gift of a 
valuable library of 13,000 volumes. It is to be known as “ The 
Ward Collection,” and will be placed in a room specially 
devoted to it. This College has also received recently a gift 
of $30,000 from Mr. Hollenback of Wilkesbarre. 


ROCHESTER UNIVERSITY has received $10,000 in U.S. bonds 
from Mr. J. B. Trever, President of its Board of Trustees. 
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THE late Rev. Dr. Silas Bailey bequeathed to the Baptist 
College at Franklin, Indiana, his library, to be called after his 
name, and his estate, valued at $13,000. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE has been made the recipient of 
$100,000 for the scientific department. 


THE school buildings at Reed’s Ferry, New Hampshire, for- 
merly occupied by the Granite State Cadets, is to be opened 
in the spring under the name of McGaw Normal School. The 
buildings and a $10,000 endowment were given for this purpose 
by the late Deacon McGaw. 


THOMAS BRANCH, of Richmond, Va., recently gave Randolph 
Macon College $3,000, and at a pleasant party of his friends 
soon after the subject was talked over, when $4,000 more were 
contributed, by those present. 


THE Divinity School, Yale, has realized to the amount of 
$34,000, by donations made from time to time by the late 
Senator Buckingham. 
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COLLEGE INTELLIGENCE. 


RESIDENT CUMMINGS, of Wesleyan University, has 

in preparation an edition of Butler’s Analogy. The 
Annual Catalogue of Harvard University for 1874-75, shows a 
Faculty of 38 professors and tutors in the college, with 152 
seniors, 159 juniors, 208 sophomores, and 198 freshmen ; 
total, 716. There are twenty divinity students, 139 law 
students, 192 medical students, and 110 in other departments, 
giving a total of 1,196 students in the institution during the 
academic year. The annual report shows a yearly income 
and outlay of about $200,000. President Eliot laments the 
fact that less than. one-third of the applicants for admission 
come from the public schools—_—-The New England Yournal 
of Education, alluding to the new Boston University, says: 
Will the Methodistic mania for establishing colleges never 
cease >——The last graduating class of Marietta College, Ohio, 
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was the largest in its history, and the present freshman class 
is, we believe, larger than any of its predecessors. Marietta 
has. graduated 37 classes, and its alumni number 382. 
There are 82 students at Colby University, Maine, classified as 
follows: 16 seniors, 12 juniors, 22 sophomores, and 33 fresh- 
men, the largest freshman class at any college of the State. 
Yale College has 105,000 volumes in its library, and Harvard 
203,000.——-The whole number of students now attending 
Michigan University is 1,191. The University library contains 
at present 22,500 volumes, and over 7,000 pamphlets. The 
libraries accessible to the students amount in the aggregate to 
over 31,000 volumes.——Chief Justice Waite has presented 
tothe Yale Law Schoola portrait of ex-President Woolsey.—— 
Professor Huntington, of Trinity College, at Hartford, Conn., 
has published two orations of Lysias, the old Athenian orator, 
with notes, for the use of college classes. —-—A call, signed by 
President C. G. Finney, of Oberlin College, and numerous 
college professors, clergymen and citizens of Ohio, has been 
issued for a convention, to be held at Mansfield, in that State, 
“to investigate the system of Freemasonry and kindred 
orders.” There are 54,000 volumes in the Dartmouth 
libraries. —— Denison University, Ohio, has 10 instructors, 
200 students, and an endowment of $200,000.——The Welles- 
ley College, Mass., is to be opened in September.——Feb. 2, 
Pio Nono College, Macon, Ga., was dedicated.——Feb. 2, Taylor 
Hall, Racine College, was totally destroyed by fire. The 
loss is $60,000, nearly covered by insurance. The entire 
college library was destroyed.—_—The members of the Amherst 
College Faculty have voted that every student wishing to 
enter into boating shall make a separate request to them, 
and permission will be given or withheld, according to their 
own judgment.——President Chadbourne, of Williams College, 
has recovered from his long and almost hopeless illness. 
Each class of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me., is to put a 
fine boat on the river, and it is the intention to practice fora 

grand regatta to be held next Commencement. Miami 
' University, Ohio, propose to call upon the State Legislature 
for aid.——The Museum and Art Gallery of Vassar College 
was formally dedicated Feb. 22, President Raymond deliver- 
ing the address. 
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COLLEGE CHANGES. 


ROFESSOR G. W. ATHERTON of Rutgers College has 

been tendered the presidency of Howard University, 
Washington. Professor Atherton is a gentleman of great 
executive ability, and he would be a most valuable acquisition 
to that institution. We learn, however, that the Trustees of 
Rutgers have met and made an urgent request for him to 
remain. The result of his final decison has not yet been made 
known. 

REv. DR. BUGBEE, who, for some years, has been President 
of the Wesleyan College in Cincinnati, has been chosen Presi- 
dent of Allegheny College, at Meadville, Pa. He will accept 
the new position.—It is confirmed that Gen. Howard’s resigna- 
tion of the Presidency of Howard University has been accept- 
ed.-—Henry C. Sheldon, B.D., a graduate of Yale College, and 
of the School of Theology of Boston University, has been 
elected assistant-professor of Historical Theology in the latter 
institution.—Rev. James DeKoven, D.D., Warden of Racine 
College, has been elected as Bishop of the Diocese of Northern 
Illinois——President D. C. Gilman, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has accepted the Presidency of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, for the establishment of which the late Johns Hop- 
kins, of Baltimore, made a bequest of $2,500,000.—Rev. 
Richard S, James, D.D., of Zanesville, Ohio, has been appoint- 
ed Professor in Mathematics in Hillsdale (Mich.) College. He 
is a graduate of Brown University—Hon. Israel Washburn, 
Jr., of Portland, has declined the Presidency of Tufts College. 
— Prof. L. W. Peck, who has just been placed in charge of the 
Department of Industrial Drawing in the College of Mechanic 
Arts in the University of Minnesota, was for six years a car- 
rier of the Providence Yournal. He isa graduate of the Bos- 
ton Institute of Technology.—The Trustees of Tufts College, 
at Medford, Mass., have received a petition, signed by all of the 
professors of the institution, asking for the appointment of 
the Rev. E. H. Capen, of Providence, to the Presidency. It 
is reported that the request will not be granted, and also that 
no choice will be made at present, unless ex-Gov. Washburne 
can be induced to withdraw his declination. 
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OBITUARY RECORD. 


ANUARY 2oth.—Dr. HENRY DURANT, one of the found- 
ers of the College of California, and afterward President 

of the State University, died at Oakland. He was born in New 
England, roomed with N. P. Willis at Yale College, and was 
Mayor of Oakland at the time of his death. 

January 21st.—CyYRuUS EATON, an old teacher and corre- 
sponding member of the Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and Maine 
Historical Societies, died at Warren, Maine, aged ninety-one 
years. He was at one time Principal of the formerly famous 
Warren Academy. He was totally blind at the time of his 
death. 


February 





.—J. W. Cram, of Springfield, Mass., formerly 
a teacher of gymnastics in Amherst College, committed suicide 
in that city, recently. He left a letter requesting that his 
body be given to Northampton doctors for dissection. 

February 2d.—REV. Dr. THOMAS E. THOMAS, Professor of 
Biblical Literature in Lane Theological Seminary, Cincinnati, 
died at his residence on Kemper Lane, Walnut Hills. 

February 3d.—Miss L. A. RiGGs, a New Haven teacher, 
died. 

February 5th.—CATHERINE ButTTs, Principal of the Fair 


Street Training School, New Haven, Conn., and an old teacher, 
died. 


Feb. 12.—MARK TRUE, EsqQ., for many years a distinguished 
educator, died of paralysis at his home in Antrim, New Hamp- 
shire, aged 59 years. 

February 18th.— THOMAS H. LITTLE, A. M., Superintendent 
of the Wisconsin Institute for the Education of the Blind, 
died at Janesville, Wis. He was a native of Augusta, Me., 
and graduated at Bowdoin College in 1855. 


February 21st.—REv. DAVID WEsTON, D.D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the Theological Seminary at Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., died of pneumonia after two weeks’ sickness. Dr. 
Weston, who was in his thirty-ninth year, was a native of 
North Middleboro’, Mass. He was graduated from Brown 


University in 1859, and from the Newton (Mass.) Theological 
Seminary in 1862. 
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MISCELLANEA. 





N one of the primary schools of Boston, the other day, 
during a reading lesson, the name John , Junior, occur- 
ring, the teacher asked what it meant. A rosy-cheeked little 
fellow raised his hand, and, when called on by the teacher, 
said, “‘ A junior is a fellow born in June.” 
THE German Emperor has presented to the public library at 
Geneva, in Switzerland, a splendidly bound copy of the works 
of Frederick the Great, in thirty-three volumes. The edition 


is that published by the Prussian Government, which is not on 
sale to the public. 





PROBABLY the American Newspaper Advertising Agency of 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co. is the most systematic and extensive 
institution of the kind in the world. We hear that the adver- 
tising orders issued by them for their customers have exceeded 
three thousand dollars a day since the commencement of the 
year. 

A SEWING-SCHOOL opened at Providence, R. I., this winter, 
has proved a wise and successful charity. Eleven hundred 
and twenty girls, gathered from the streets, many of them 
upon the edge of starvation, have attended it, seven hundred 
of whom have obtained positions as seamstresses at from three 
dollars to twelve dollars per week. 


THE Trustees of the District of Columbia Schools—both 
white and colored men—have declared the attempt to sustain 
mixed schools a failure, and have recommended the propor- 
tionate division of the school funds between white and black 
children for the maintenance of schools for each class. 

GEN. JOHN EATON, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, of Washington; John P. Wickersham, State Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools in Pennsylvania ; John D. Philbrick, of 
Boston, Ex-superintendent of Public Schools; Alonzo Aber- 
nethy, State Superintendent of Public Schools in lowa; and 
Wm. H. Ruffner, State Superintendent of Public Schools in 
Virginia, compose the committee appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, to act for that body with the authorities of the Cen- 
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Publishers’ Department. 


tenial in perfecting a plan for the proper representation of the 
educational interests of the country at the approaching Na- 


tional Exposition at Philadelphia. 


One of the prominent fea- 


tures proposed is a general meeting of the alumni of colleges. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Sprague’s Masterpieces in English 
Literature has just been adopted as a text 
book, in the State Normal Schoul of Connecti- 
cut, also in the Maine State Normal School at 
Farmington. A. P. Stone, superintendent of 
the Public Schools of Springfield, Mass., 
writes: I have examined Sprague’s Master- 
pieces with much satisfaction. The selections 
from representative authors seem done very 
jndiciously, and the work of the editor evinces 
good judgment, great fidelity, and high scholar- 
ship. 

The Nation says: ‘*The selections are ex- 
cellent, and with one exception, all complete 
works.” 


Faed, the Great Scotch Painter. One 
of the best painters of the present day is 
Thomas Faed, of the Royal Academy of Art. 
Two of his recent pictures have just been 
bought by parties in Paris, for about $10,000 
in gold. Proof engravings of these paintings 
sell on Broadway, N. Y., for $30 each. What 
seems a wonder of art is the fact that T. De 
Witt Talmage’s paper, 7he Christian at Work, 
is furnished with large chromos of both of 
these paintings, for $4.25, or with one of them 
for $3.15 per year, postage on pictures prepaid. 
Sample copies of the paper sent free. Office 
102 Chambers Street, N. Y. 


The latest edition of the American 
Educational Cyclopeedia, now ready, is 
revised and corrected to date, and embraces 
the names of the new State Superintendents of 
Education. 


J. N. Carleton, Principal of the State Nor- 
mal School of Connecticut, says: ‘It is just 
such a book as I want constantly by me in my 
work, and I shall keep it at all times within 
easy reach. Both in matter and arrangement, 
the Cyclopedia is delightfully satisfactory.”’ 

President J. T. Murfee, of Howard Col- 
lege, Alabama, writes : ‘‘ I can sincerely say of 
the Cyclopedia, that I know no work on the 


subject which contains so much valuable mat- 
ter for sosmall acost. It seems to me indis- 
pensable for all persons interested in general 
education.” 


The Indiana Educational says: ‘“‘ The 
Cyclopedia is being everywhere received with 
the most decided expressions of approval by 
professional educators and by the press, who 
unite in recommending it to all who have in- 
terest in education. It should be in the library 
of every live teacher.” 


The Solicitation and Negotiation of 
Patents, together with tlie adjustment of in- 
fringements, comprise an extensive and grow- 
ing business. The Patent-Right Association 
advertises in another column, that it has pecu- 
liar facilities, and will promptly attend to all 
matters intrusted to it. Henry Gerner, who 
has had thirty years’ experience, is President 
of the Association. 


Messrs. L. Prang & Co. having pur- 
chased the art publications of Professor Walter 
Smith, they are now establishing a New York 
headquarters with J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
14 Bond street. This is to be under the man- 
agement of Mr. J. S. Clarke, whois well known, 
particularly through New England, as one of 
the former partrers of the Boston publishing 
house of J. R. Osgood & Co. We bespeak for 
Mr. Clarke a warm welcome and a successful 
career in this latitude. 


Dr. S. M. Barnet, the inventor of the 
famous Chest Expanders, has established him- 
self at 14 Bond street, and intends to supply 
the schools with these important aids to physi- 
cal culture through J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 


Good Selections, Number Two, con- 
tinue to receive the indorsement of the press 
and professional educators. The New York 
Methodist says: ‘‘ Professsor Frobisher is 
‘an eminent teacher of elocution,’ and has 
‘conceived a happy idea.’ ” 
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HARVEY’S 


GRADED-SCHOOL READERS 


AND 


Primary Speller. 





By THOMAS W. HARVEY, A. M., 
Author of Elementary Grammar and Practical Grammar 


of the English Language. 


Bip. publishers take great pleasure in presenting 
to the educational public Harvey’s Graded- 
School Readers and Primary Speller, and feel 
in so doing that Mr. Harvey’s long and intimate ex- 
perience in the theory and practical workings of the 
public school system, and his established reputation 
as an author and educator, would of themselves make 
his authorship of these new works a sufficient war- 
ranty for their publication. But the publication is 
made in further deference to the wishes of a very 
large body of intelligent educators of the country, 
and after a patient and careful consideration of 
methods and a preparation of material, extending 

















ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 





over the last ten years. Acknowledgment is due, and 
is here made, to the many Superintendents, Teachers 
and School Officers who have rendered valuable 
assistance and advice. 


The grounds as urged, calling for the publication 
of such a series of Readers, are briefly: 


1. Graded-Schools have changed in methods 
of instruction and increased in number, under the in- 
fluence of advanced educational ideas acting direct- 
ly and through Normal and Training Schools and the 
higher institutions of learning. 


2. This growth and development of Graded- 
Schools demand for them a class of text-books 
especially adapted to their peculiar requirements, if 
the full benefits of their methods are to be realized. 


In the preparation of this new series of Readers the 
primary proposition has never been lost sight of: viz., 
that the first aim of a School Reader is to teach 
reading; and to this end the best reading methods 
as determined by the best experience have been in- 
corporated in the several books. At the same time 
the very important office of the School Reader as 
a vehicle of useful knowledge has been steadily kept 
in view. The selections convey interesting and in- 
structive information, acquaint the pupil with the 
best authors and literature of the language, and in- 
culcate a sound and wholesome morality; being at 
the same time free from all partisan or sectarian bias. 


In the mechanical features of Harvey’s Graded- 




















GRADED-SCHOOL READERS AND SPELLER. 





School Readers,—their form, paper, binding, typog- 
raphy, illustrations, and general appearance, no effort 
or expense has been spared to make them the best. 
It is hoped the artistic appearance of the books will 
recommend them as a standard of good taste to 
train and educate the youth of the land. 


In this connection, the publishers point with especial 
pride and satisfaction to the illustrations of the series. 
These have been prepared for the very lessons they 
illustrate, and by the most skillful designers and 
engravers the country affords. The names of such 
artists as Miss Hallock, Mrs. Ferris, James and Frank 
Beard, Farny, Moran, Davis, Kappes, White, Gib- 
son, Schell, Hogan, Shepherd, Darley, Ben Day, 
Wm. Momberger, Kendrick, Fredericks, Mettais, 
Harley, Karst, and Juengling, speak for themselves. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers and 
Speller complete the series of graded school text- 
books which the publishers have had in course of 
publication during the last few years. As the time 
is now at hand when teachers and-school officers 
who contemplate changes of text-books in their 
schools are making examinations with a view to 
obtaining the best books, attention is particularly 
invited to this series as fresh and complete in every 
respect, and especially adapted to the wants of 


Graded-Schools. 
FOR SAMPLE COPY AND INTRODUCTION PRICES 





SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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SPECIAL PRICES. 


Harvey’s Graded-School Readers are com- 
plete in five books. The prices are as follows: 


Intro- Ex- 
Retail. duction. change. 


Harvey's Graded-School First Reader, 
Large 16 mo., Illustrated, $ .20 $.15 §$ .10 


Harvey's Graded-School Second Reader, 
Large 16 mo., Illustrated, 45 34 .23 


Harvey's Graded-School Third Reader, 
Large 16 mo., Illustrated, 60 .45 .30 


Harvey’s Graded-School Fourth Reader, 
12 mo., Dark Cloth, Illustrated, go  .78 45 


Harvey's Graded-School Fifth Reader, 
12 mo., Dark Cloth, Illustrated, 1.15 87 58 


Harvey's Graded-School Primary Speller, 
Large 16 mo. 20 5 .10 


Single Sample Copies of Harvey’s Graded- 
School Readers and Primary Speller will be sent 
by mail post-paid for examination with a view to 
first introduction, on receipt of the ‘‘Introduction’’ 
prices (2nd column) as quoted above. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


Publishers of The Eclectic Educational Series, 


CINCINNATI: NEW YORK: 
137 Walnut Street. 28 Bond Street. 

















